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LITTLE BOB 
FROM THE 
iPIDIAH OCEAN 


How the baby tortoise 
came to the Zoo 

A few weeks ago we published a picture of a baby giant 
tortoise riding on the back of that old-stager Marmaduke at 
the London Zoo. Now film-producer Robert King has written 
to tell IIS the full story of how this baby (Bob) arrived there, 
all the way from the Indian Ocean. 

T WAS making a documentary film to a long narrow sandy stretch. 


on the Seychelles (writes Mr. 
King1 and in order to reach some 
of the more remote islands in this 
large group, vve took passage in 
an old trading schooner—a two- 
masted trader straight from the 
pages of Conrad. It was a won¬ 
derful experience to sail slowly 
across tlie Indian Ocean under 
canvas, averaging about 70 to 80 
miles a day. 

We never seemed to know very 
clearly where we were and food 
was difficult. We carried rice and 
flour, but apart from that we had 
to catch fish or turtles or else fall 
back on our small stock of live 
chickens, goats, and pigs for our 
daily dinner. 

Whenever we came to an island 



A newcomer on the back of 
veteran Marmaduke at the 
London Zoo 


we bartered rice or kerosene for 
a few extra stores. The main 
object of the trip, apart from our 
film, was to collect- a cargo of 
about 40 giant tortoises from the 
Aldabra group of islands. 

We reached Aldabra very early 
one morning and made our way 
slowly down the coast, just out¬ 
side the coral reef, until we came 


There, through the binoculars, we 
spotted the giant tortoises. These 
huge creatures were lumbering 
slowly across the sand, or sleeping 
peacefully in the shade of the few 
odd trees and bushes. 

Getting ashore in the dinghy 
was quite a feat. As the boat nears 
the shore you realise that the 
waves arc very short and steep, 
crashing down on the sand and 
sucking back fiercely as the next 
one arrives. To try to beach the 
boat would be impossible, because 
the following wave would just 
swamp the boat if it got caught 
half on the beach. 

Swimming with cameras 

The system therefore was for 
two or three people to leap into 
the sea just before the waves were 
breaking and try to hold the boat 
close enough inshore for those 
carrying the cameras to jump 
overboard where the water was 
shallow enough to keep head and 
arms out so that the gear did not 
get too wet. Once ashore, we had 
great fun riding on the backs of 
these giant creatures and photo¬ 
graphing them. 

Just before the time came to 
swim back out to the waiting 
dinghy, accompanied by several 
of our shell-backed friends, we 
came across one tiny baby tortoise 
scuttling about and looking very 
lonely. I just could not resist 
him, and he looked so lost that 
I had to take him with me. 

Source of amusement 

Thus it was that “ Bob ” sat on 
my hand while I waded out 
through the surf, and then floated 
out on my back until we were 
both picked up and so back to 
the ship. Bob was a great source 
of interest and amusement to us 
on the rest of the trip on the 
schooner and when we eventually 
arrived back in England together, 
my son Timothy^ was delighted 
with him. 






PLASTICS THAT 
CAN OUTLAST 
STEEL 


This is a member of the Gravesend branch of the Ship 
Recognition Corps. Vessels from all over the v/orld 
come up the Thames past this point which is an ideal 
one for spotting and identifying different types. 


Settlers wanted in the Arctic 


Plastics that are tougher than 
steel, yet can be stretched like 
rubber, have been developed by 
American chemists. They could 
be used to advantage for such 
things as tyres for heavy trucks 
and skids for jet planes. Made 
from chemicals called polyure¬ 
thanes, the plastics can be 
stretched to twice their length but 
will return to their original dimen¬ 
sions when tension is relaxed. 


Unfortunately, it is not really 
practicable for most people to 
keep a pet which is used to 
tropical conditions; and after a 
few weeks under a specially 
warmed and lighted fish tank 
filled with sand, Timothy re¬ 
luctantly offered him to the 
London Zoo. 

Now we are all delighted be¬ 
cause of the obvious pleasure Bob 
is giving to children everywhere, 
not only visitors to the Zoo, but 
also readers of Children’s News¬ 
paper. 


Dr. Donald B. Marsh, Bishop 
of the Arctic, is in Britain trying 
to persuade people to make their 
homes in his vast diocese, which 
has an area of over two million 
square miles. His diocese, in fact, 
is bigger than the whole of 
Europe, though it has only about 
20,000 people—Eskimos, Indians, 
and white settlers. 

The Arctic diocese comprises 
the Canadian North-West Terri- 


STOWAWAY 

Feeling tired after leaving work 
in Copenhagen, lorry-driver Her¬ 
bert Rydskov went into a large 
wooden container on the quayside 
and fell asleep on some straw. He 
woke up some hours later to hear 
the sound of waves and find him¬ 
self locked in He was aboard 
ship on the high seas. 

Though he kept shouting and 
banging on the sides of the con- 


tories, northern Quebec, Balfin 
Island, and sfi-ialler islands stretch¬ 
ing towards the North Pole. There 
are no roads, and Dr. Marsh 
travels immense distances by one- 
engined plane or dog-team to visit 
his scattered missions. It takes 
him a year to make his rounds. 
But he is devoted to this bleak 
and barren land, which he has 
known since he became a mis¬ 
sionary to the. Eskimos 34 years 
ago. 


BY CHANCE 

tainer, more than 40 hours passed 
before he was released, exhausted 
and hungry, a member of the 
crew having seen his fingers show¬ 
ing through a knot-hole. 

The ship was an English motor 
vessel which docked at Goolc, and 
from there the unwilling voyager 
was later taken back to Denmark. 
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JOHN KENNEDY OF 
THE WHITE HOUSE 


By the C N Diplomatic Correspondent 

A new era opens for the Western world with the election of 
Mr. John Kennedy as Democratic President of the United 
States in succession to the Republican President Eisenhower. 
He moves into the White House, his official residence in 
Washington, on New Year’s Day and takes the oath on 20th 
January. 

Young for a leading statesman, Mr. Kennedy is 43—a man 
bom in the twentieth century, unlike any of the leaders with 
whom he will chiefly have to deal; Mr. Krushchev, Mao Tse- 
Tung, Mr. Macmillan, President de Gaulle, Dr. Adenauer. 


J OHN Fitzgerald Kennedy is a 
Roman Catholic, the first to 
become President of I the United 
States. He is also the youngest 
man ever to be elected to the 
White House. The Republican 
President Theodore (“Colonel 
Teddy ”) Roosevelt, who was only 
42 when he came to power, did 
so automatically when President 
McKinley was assassinated in 
1901. In that sense he was not 
elected until America next went 
to the polls three years later. 

Mr. John Kennedy was born 
in Boston, Massachusetts. His 
forebears emigrated from Ireland 
during the potato famines of last 
century. 

The new President's maternal 
grandfather, John Fitzgerald, was 
elected three, times to the U.S. 
Senate, and among other accom¬ 
plishments was famous for his 
renderings of “Sweet Adeline” at 
political meetings. 

But the name of Kennedy be¬ 
came internationally famous 
through the President’s father, 
"Old Joe” Kennedy, who became 
American Ambassador to Britain 
just before the last war. 

Joseph had nine children, of 
whom two are dead and a third is 
permanently in hospital. It was 
indirectly through one of these 


personal tragedies that John, and 
not his elder brother, "Young 
Joe,” became President. 

John, like the rest of the family, 
was given a first-class education. 
He went to the exclusive Choate 
School and Harvard University. 
But he never thought of polities; 
his ambition was to become a 
teacher and a writer. 

It was Joseph the younger on 
whom the family's political hopes 
were concentrated. But as a mem¬ 
ber of the U.S. Air Force he set 
out on a bombing mission in 
August 1944, designed to relieve 
London of the terrible hammering 
it was taking from flying bombs 
and rockets. From this flight he 
never returned. 

Miraculous escape 

John iiimself had a miraculous 
escape. Just a year before his 
brother's death the American 
torpedo-boat he commanded was 
sunk by the Japanese off the 
Solomon Islands in the Pacific. 
The young lieutenant clawed his 
way through blazing oil to per¬ 
form prodigies of valour rescuing 
his men, for which he was decora¬ 
ted. 

In his youth he h.ad hurt his 
back playing football. This old 
injury was aggravated by his war 




experiences. For two years he lay 
on his back, uncertain whether he 
would ever walk again. But he 
recovered and, erect as a ramrod, 
had served eight years as a United 
States senator when he was elected 
President on 9th November. 

The Kennedys suffered another 
wartime blow when John's sister 
Kathleen died. When “Old Joe” 
was ambassador in. London, the 
Queen—then Princess Elizabeth— 
introduced Kathleen to the Mar¬ 
quess of Hartington, heir to the 
Duke of Devonshire. They 
married, but only three weeks 
after the death of her brother Joe 
■in 1944, her husband was killed 
in action. Three years later Kath¬ 
leen herself was killed in an air 
crash in France. 

Today, the Kennedys face a 
brighter future. The new Presi¬ 
dent is married to one of America's 
most attractive women, the former 
Miss Jacqueline (“Jackie”) Lee 
Bouvier, the daughter of a wealthy 
New York stoekbroker. 

All the world wishes John 
Kennedy well as he takes up office 
and becomes one of the most im¬ 
portant men in the whole world. 
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NEWS FROM 
EVERYWHERE 


British Railways carried over 
two-and-a-half million racing 
pigeons in 343 special trains be¬ 
tween April and September this 
year—a record. 

Bristol has a new £200,000 car 
park, with space for 550 cars on 
six decks connected by a spiral 
ramp. 

Two big guns set up in 1941 at 
Darwin, Australia, to resist 
Japanese invasion, have been sold 
as scrap metal to a Japanese firm. 

The disused Lower Portland Bill 
lighthouse is being reconstructed 
for bird-watching. It will have a 
glass-covered observation platform 
at the top. “ 


A new method of scaring crow'S 
from the wheatfields of Canada 
has been devised by scientists. It 
consists of electric cables along 
the ground, periodically giving out 
a hissing sound. 

Belfast is to have an £8,000,000 
oil refinery, the first in Northern 
Ireland. 

Moscow is to have a new hotel 
called The Sputnik. 

THEY SAY ... 

^HERE is a difference between an 
ambition to live dangerously 
and to live adventurously. Adven¬ 
ture, not danger, should be the 
motto when you are young. 

T/ie Countess of Rosebery 


SHORT BACK 
AND StDES 

Alan Klates is only 15 and 
thinks he is perhaps the youngest 
professional barber in Britain. 

Pictured at work here on a 
young customer, Alan recently left 
school to join his father in his 
shop at Eastcote, Middlesex. But 
for the past three years he has 
been learning the job after school 
every day, and also during holi¬ 
days. “The result,” says his 
father, “is that now he can be 
trusted to take his turn with every 
customer.” 




THREE 


-/mt mr0en^ n^e 


BUU-ET 

A Club model with 
striking colour finishes 
and a famous name. 

Olympiad 

A junior bicycle 
specially designed for 
boys from 8 to 16 years 
of age. 


The “ Calypso ” is a 
lightweight bicycle to 
de luxe specification at 
a competitive price. You 
have a choice of two 
very modern colour 
schemes, each in a 
distinctive decor. 


Ro^al Enfield 

p/ease send me a copy of the IHI Colour Cycle 
Brochure, 

NAME..... .... 

ADDRESS....... 

...CN.261 

THE ENFIELD CYCLE CO. LTD., REDDITCH. 
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GOOD JOB WELL DONE 


These two boys, busy clearing 
the fallen leaves from the path to 
their parish church, are probably 
the two youngest vergers in the 
country. They .are Eric Golland 
(left) and Bryan Kitson, who are 
both 14, The church they serve 
is the one at Epworth, Lincoln¬ 
shire, where John Wesley’s father 
was rector for nearly forty years. 

Unable to find a new full-time 
verger some weeks ago, the church 
council offered the job to Eric and 
Bryan. Both boys jumped at the 
opportunity of playing such a big 
part in the running of their church, 
and of earning some pocket money 
in their spare time. Their, tasks 
include preparing the church for 
services, handing out books to the 
congregation, and leading proces¬ 
sions on ceremonial occasions. 

Learrairig 
Greek by 
Braille 

A 20-year-oId Scots girl, Senior 
Aircraftvvoman Maggie Smith, is 
learning Braille in Greek with the 
object of helping blind Cypriot 
children. Before joining the 
W.R..A.F. she spent three years 
working at the Royal Blind School 
in Edinburgh, Now stationed iii 
Cyprus, she spends two afternoons 
a week with the 24 children at the 
blind school in Nicosia, She says 
that mastering the Greek equiva¬ 
lent of the Braille she learned in 
Edinburgh is easier than learning 
to speak Greek. 


BUNNY ON LORRY 

After delivering a load of sugar 
beet to a Norfolk factory, Mr. 
G. Harrowing noticed a ball of 
fur behind the cab. 

It turned out to be a baby 
rabbit which had been scooped up 
with the beet and had travelled 
about 20 miles unhurt. The 
rabbit is now being taken care of 
in Mr. Harrowing's home at 
Thornham. 



iiidependeiiGe 
for Mauritania 

Another African State, Mauri¬ 
tania, ■ becomes independent next 
Monday, 28th November.. Con¬ 
sisting mostly of sandy desert, 
Mauritania is the poorest of the 
seven territories of French West 
Africa. Its future depends on a 
range of stark grey hills rising 
sheer above the desert near the 
military garrison of Fort Gouraud. 
This range, the Khedia d'ldjil, con¬ 
tains vast deposits of iron ore 
which are to be mined and ex¬ 
ported, it is hoped, to the extent 
of some six million tons a year. , 

Though nearly twice the size of 
France, Mauritania has a popula¬ 
tion of only 650,000, almost 
entirely Muslim. The territory was 
declared a French Protectorate in 
1903, and became a French colony 
in 1920. It will remain within the 
French Community (similar to the 
British Commonwealth), btit will 
be responsible for its own affairs. 


BLIGH’S BOUNTY 

A replica of Captain Bligh’s 
ship, T/te Bounty, has been built 
at a cost of £178,000 for a new 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer fdm about 
the mutiny. 


Last of the Gladiators 



A war-time Gloster Gladiator deeds others of its type performed, 
has been flown from the Gloster a Gloster Gladiator was the 
Aircraft Company s Brockw'orth fjrst to shoot down an enemy air- 
factory to a nev/ home in the craft over Britain during the war 
Shuttleworth Collection of His- —^ Heinkel in December 1939. 
torical Aeroplanes, near Biggies- xhree other Gladiators gained im- 
wade, Bedfordshire. mortal fame at Malta when, for a 

Although this old aeroplane did time, they provided the sole air 
not see active service during the defence of the island. They came 
war. it vvil! join other veteran air- to be known as Faith, Hone and 
craft to remind us of the valiant Charity, 



PAltTflVEOFOUk GREATSERIAL 

Mr. Therm, in his woneferfuf Time Rocket, has been taking 
Bilt and his sister Pat on a tour of mi///ons of yeors to see the 
whole wonderful story of gas. Last week they met William 
Murdoch, who invented gas lighting ... 


“ \A/HAT arc we going to see now. Hr. Therm ? ” 
^ • asked Pat. 

“Well, you remember last week I said we were 
going to see coal mined—1 thought it’d be nice to take 
a trip into the present. We’ll go down a mine.” 

” Gosh, how super ! ” cried Bill. 

‘‘ Hold tight then,” said Mr. Therm, ” here we go.” 

-The Rocket hummed with activity, though this time 
ic.was a very short trip. 

At the colliery, Mr. Therm and the two children 
put on old clothes, heavy boots, and were each given 
a miner’s hat, and lamp. Then they walked over to the 
winding shed—that great tower with a wheel on top 
which is so familiar a sight at every coal mine. 

There, a man searched them. 

” He has to make sure that you don’t have any matches 
or anything that might cause an explosion ! ” said Mr. 


Often they could 
only walk with difficul¬ 
ty, and it was very 
lucky they were small 
children, because a 
grown man could only 
have walked along here 
bent double. 

Now and then they cam 



across a miner doing soms 



Therm. “ Though by draining the deadly fire-damp away, 
we’ve made coal-mines much safer to v/ork in.” 

When the man was satisfied, he opened a crude 
wooden door, and the children and Mr. Therm found 
themselves in the ‘ cage.’ 

“This isn’t much like the lifts in Daddy’s office,” 
said Bill doubtfully. 

There was a signal of four bells, and then Mr. Therm 
was saying, ” Hold on to the iron bar there, tightly,” 
and they began to sink quickly into the depths of the earth. 

Ic was strangely quiet, and the only light came from 
the lamps on their helmets. 

Truth to tell, Bill was a bit frightened, but he couldn’t 
let on about this in front of Pat. 

” This Is one of the deepest mines in these parts, 
over 800 yards down,” said Mr. Therm. 

” What, nearly half a mile 1 ’’ exclaimed Pat. 

It seemed that they were going down for ever, but at 
last the cage stopped, and then they got out, and stood 
in a short tunnel. 

” Gosh, we’re really down a mine ! ” said Bill. 

” Where’s the coal, Mr. Therm ? ” asked Pat. 

“Some's through here,” he replied, opening a door. 
After the silence, the noise made them put their hands 
over their ears. 

IT seemed that the tiny tunnel was 
* packed with iron trucks, smashing 
against each other as they made their 
way on a moving line to another cage, 
like the one the children had come 
dov/n on. Dust-blackened miners kept 
the chain running. 

“ After the coal comes from the face— 
that’s where it’s actually dug from the 
earth—it’s loaded into these trucks,” 
said Mr. Therm. ” and then carried in the 
cage, three trucks at a time, to the 
surface.” 

They watched for a moment. 

“ But come along,” said Mr. Therm, 

“ we must get to the coal face.” 

He plunged into the darkness of another 
tunnel, and the children squeezed after 
him, with only inches to spare between 
themselves and the trucks. 


job, and they were very pleased to see his light bobbing 
as he worked. Otherwise, they might have been cut off 
from the world forever, three wrecked mariners destined 
never to see another human being again. 

“ Hov/ much farther is it, Mr. Therm ? ” asked Bill. 
Though he was the pride of his school 1st Xi he was a bit 
out of breath. 

“ Oh, not long.” 

They went through another door, round a corner, 
and down yet another tunnel. Bill thought he’d 
never find his way out again if Mr. Therm 
suddenly-disappeared. 

” I think we ought to take our coats off 
here,” said Mr. Therm, “ it gets very hot.” 

” Hot ! ” exclaimed Pat with surprise, 
” it never occurred to me that it would be 
hot.” 

“ Indeed yes,” said Mr. Therm, “ as you can 
feel on your faces sometimes, there’s a power¬ 
ful air current pushed round the mine to 
ventilate it, but it’s still hot at the coal face. 
Do you realise we shall be nearly a mile under¬ 
ground by the time we get there. And the 
temperature is 120 degrees I ” 

“ Gosh ! ” said the children together. 

And sure enough, just as Mr. Therm had 
said, they found it getting terribly hot as they 
approached the face. 

Suddenly they found themselves climbing 
slightly. The air v/as thick with dust, and then 
they came into a tunnel . . . there was hardly 
room to move. 

“ Careful,” said Mr*. Therm, “ it’s slippery.” 
Down the centre of the tunnel rumbled a conveyor belt, 
with great lumps of coal bobbing on it. Miners worked 
steadily and silently with picks and mechanical Instru¬ 
ments. There was hardly any room for the children, and 
often Bill and Pat had to steady themselves on a pitprop. 
At last they came to the end .. . and Mr. Therm shone his 
lamp on the side of the tunnel . . . there, gleaming black, 
was a solid wall of coal. 

“Golly,” said Pat, “just think of a dinosaur walking here!” 

“ Well, not quite,” laughed Mr. Therm. 

T hey watched for a while, and then returned to the 
pithead, where they had hot baths and tea. 

“ Isn’t the miner’s work very hard, Mr. Therm, “said Bill 
“ Well,” said Mr. Therm, “ it is hard work but there 
are many mechanical aids to help him. I think it’s good 
you should know that, in order to keep you warm and 
snug, and have your dinner cooked speedily by gas, 
people have to work underground like this,” 

“ Where is the coal turned Into gas then ? ” asked Bill. 
“ Usually at the gas works. Some coals are better than 
others for gasmaking. But let’s leave that till next week, 
when we’ll have an- 

Time Rocket " MORE NBXrmiK! 



...ANOTmenSATNEW COMPETITION! 

If you rearrange these jumbled letters . . . PRTIPPO 
, . . you will find they spell a word in the story above. 

When you have discovered it, explain in your own way (on a postcard, please, and 
in not more than fifty words !) what you think it has to do with gas. 

Add your full name, address and age, then post the card to ; 

Mr. Therm’s Time Rocket Competition No. 5, . 

Children’s Newspaper. 3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp.). 

Mr. Therm will award £2 2s. Book Tokens for the three best entries he receives by 
Friday, 2nd December ; neatness and age will be taken into account in the judging. 


Issued by tJie Gos Council. 
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Professor 


Alistair McHarg 
drops in on the 
young patients 

J^LiSTAiR McHarg, the jovial 
Scots singer, pays a call in 
B.B.C. Children’s Hour Visiting 
Day on Saturday at the Royal 


Have you heard the let’s take a look 
Grandsire Caters? at their feet 


'YY'ould you know Stedman 
Triples if you heard them, 
or a Double Norwich Court Bob 
Major? Very likely, if you are 
one of the many boys and girls 
who act as bell-ringers in churches 
up and down the country. 

If in doubt, though, you can 
tune in the Light Programme 
every Sunday just before the 8.55 
a.m. weather report. . For some 
time past short recordings have 
been broadcast at this time of the 
bells of Evercreech Church, 


Somerset. There are five separate 
peals done each Sunday in rota¬ 
tion. Ne.xt Sunday it will be a 
peal called Grandsire Caters. 
Then, in this order, Stedman 
Caters, Stedman Triples, Double 
Court Minor, Double Norwich 
Court Bob Major, and, on Christ¬ 
mas Day, round to Grandsire 
Caters again. 

The B.B.C. chose Evercreech 
Church because of its particularly 
fine “rina of bells.” 


Spotlight on British Railways 


The jovial Alistair McHarg 

Hospital for Sick Children in 
Edinburgh. 

He will travel through some of 
the wards and invite some of the 
young patients to choose a record 
which will immediately be broad¬ 
cast 

To prevent them all picking the 
same favourite discs, each child 
will be given a choice-from three 
titles. 


J^vEN the youngest train enthusi¬ 
asts will be sorely tempted 
to stay up until 10.15 p.m. on 
Friday for Robert Reid’s B.B.C. 
television Enquiry into British 
Railways. 

A film unit spent a whole day 
filming on the new Midland Pull¬ 
man, involving a journey from 
Manchester to London, London to 
Leicester and back, and the return 
from London to Manchester. 

Pictures taken on the express at 
speed include genuine passengers 
who were travelling that day. 

No actors were used. Passen¬ 
gers’ praises for British Railways 
—and their complaints, too—are 
all part of the story. It includes 
the big query: Why are over 1,000 


stations being closed down? 

Robert Reid talks to some of 
the 600 villagers of Pleasington, 
near Blackburn, who are not at all 
pleased about losing their local 
station. 

While viewers see some of the 
great modernisation schemes in 
progress, they will also have a 
peep at bad conditions on some 
stations, with parcels littered all 
over the platforms. 




Very 

latest 


SENSATIONAL B|Q WH FFI 

model 


Whacko, Jaco 1 This newest of all Jaco- 
skates, called “The Pirates,” has 2^" dia¬ 
meter wheels. In 100 yards, the wheels 
turn 153 fewer times, in each 100 revo¬ 
lutions, you skate 16 yards farther, you save 
energy, and flatten the bumps all the way. 


The Pirates model 

39'11 

.and other wonderful 
“ Jacoskates " from 18/6 
available at good Sports, 
Toy and Cycle shops every* 
where. 


Made by JACOBS ROLLER SKATES LTD., HACKNEY ROAD, LONDON, E.2. 


PBOGBAMMES 
ont! PEOPLE an 
TV ant! RADIO 
by 

Ernest Thomson 


Prom the great hooves of dray 
horses, to the clever lingers 
of a chimpanzee, Granada’s A to 
Zoo programme this Wednesday 
covers practically every aspect of 
“ Feet and Fingers ” in the animal 
creation. 

Producer Derek 
Twist told me: “We 
are showing how the 
basic five-finger pat¬ 
tern has been modi¬ 
fied in many different 
types. The most 
economically - treated 
animal is the sloth. 

As viewers will see, 
he gets along nicely 
upside down with 
only two toes on each 
foot.” 

An elephant pedi¬ 
cure will be a most 
impressive sight, as 
this picture shows. 

Other creatures we 
shall see include the 
Malay honey bear, 
antelopes, camels, 
wild horses, and some 
jerboas (desert rats). 


that look rather like toy kangaroos. 

Watch the chimp showing his 
dexterity and intelligence. We can 
see him inscrling a key into a 
lock, opening the safe door, and 
being rewarded with a grape. 


CAMERAS IN THE COAL MINES 


gHOTS taken down South Wales 
coal mines are included in 
Assoeiated-Rediffusion Schools TV 
this W’ednesday afternoon. Stanley 
Joseph, who directed the filming, 
spent a week among the collieries 
and villages of the Rhondda 
Valley. 

“In spite of modernisation,” he 
says, “coal-mining is still a dread¬ 
ful job, although the miners are 


NEW TERM OPENS 
AT CHISELBURY 


/I/here were no schoolboys in the 
first instalment when Whack-O! 
returned for its seventh series in 
B.B.C. TV on Tuesday this week. 
This was because the Chiselbury 
term had not started. 

However, things are back to 
normal for the second instalment 
next Tuesday (Nov. 29). Head¬ 
master Jimmy Edwards will be 


there with his harassed assistant 
Pettigrew (Arthur Howard) and 
the rest of the staff, Messrs. Halii- 
forth, Forbes, Dinwiddy, and 
Cope-Willoughby. 

The boys will also be back, and 
we can renew acquaintance with 
several old friends as well as meet¬ 
ing some of this term’s new pupils. 




in a scene from the Whack-O! series 


drawn towards it and it seems to 
have a fascination for them. How¬ 
ever, I know I shall never grumble 
again about the price of coal!” 

Another film team recently 
visited the Rhondda Valley getting 
location shots for A. J. Cronin’s 
The Citadel, the eight-part serial 
beginning in Associated-Rediffu¬ 
sion this Wednesday evening. 

It rained so much that every 
member of the team had to buy 
a mackintosh, Wellington boots, 
and a sou’-wester. During film 
shooting at the pithead rain 
seeped into the lighting cables, 
leaving camera team and miners 
in total darkness five times. 

Take your 
partners 

Dancing lessons for 
young viewers 

'\^tcTOR Silvester Jlnior has 
mapped out next Tuesday’s 
dancing programme in B.B.C. 
Junior TV, about which J gave 
you first news four weeks ago. 

Formation dancing will be by 
the James Stevenson Formation 
Team, teenagers from Cleethorpes. 
All the general, dancers will be 
young people, too, between the 
ages of 12 and 16. 

Gwen Silvester, who is Victor 
Junior’s aunt, will give viewers 
a short lesson in ballroom dancing, 
and there will be a professional 
demonstration by Harry Smith 
Hampshire and Doreen C.Tsey. 

Victor Junior will be compering 
the programme himself, as well as 
conducting the Victor Silvester 
Ballroom Orchestra. 

The setting will be the Carlton 
Rooms, Maida Vale, just as for 
the famous Television Dancing 
Club, novv in its 13th year. 
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FOUR-FOOTED All 
IN OUR MIDST 



JjAST week I wrote of various 
kinds of alien wild deer, and 
espcciaily the little Asiatic munt- 
jac or barking deer, that are at 
large in our woodlands in Britain. 
But these deer are by no means 
the only four-footed beasts from 
abroad that have somehow or 
other made good in our towns and 
countryside. 

Indeed something like a quarter 
of all the different kinds of 



Grey squirrel of the woods 


mammals, the funny four-footed 
creatures that most people think 
of as “wild animals or wild 
beasts,” that are at present run¬ 
ning wild in the British Isles, are 
aliens from abroad. That is to 
say, they have been introduced 
artificially, and. sometimes de¬ 
liberately by men. at some time 
since Britain became an island. 

Some of our -commonest and 
most pestilential wild mammals are 
introduced aliens. They include, in 
the approximate order of their ar¬ 
rival, the house mouse, the rabbit, 
the black rat. the brown rat, the 
grey squirrel, and the coypu. 

The house mouse came such a 
long time ago that nobody was 


able to .record its 
almost certainly tra¬ 
velled in the baggage 
and household effects 
of our neolithic an¬ 
cestors. who brought 
knowledge of farming 
to Britain some four 
to five thousand years 
ago. So far as is 
known the true native 
home of the house 
mouse is in the 
Middle East. 

The rabbit is a 


arrival. It 


Mediterranean animal that was 
brought here in the Middle Ages 
as a valuable source of fur and 
meat. It was at first closely 
guarded in .warrens, often on 
islands off the coast, such as 
Lundy in the Bristol Channel and 
the Scillies ; later it escaped into 
the countryside to become the 
terrible pest to the farmer, and to 
remain so until the myxomatosis 
epidemic six years ago, 

The black rat, an¬ 
other undesirable 
product of the Orient, 
seems to have arrived 
in western Europe 
and Britain about the 
same time as the 
rabbit. The black rat 
is usually alleged to 
have arrived’ in the 
ships of the Cru¬ 
saders returning from 
the Holy Land, but 
in fact it is just as 
likely to have come 
in the ships of ordin¬ 
ary traders. How¬ 
ever it actually 
travelled, it soon 
spread over the 
countryside to be¬ 
come a general pest. 
It was another 500 
years or so before the next pest 
arrived, also on board ship; this 
was the brown rat which came 
here from Russia in the first half 
of the 18th century. The brown 
rat quickly drove out the black 
rat, .except in the seaports, but as 
far as the long-suffering citizens of 
Britain were concerned, it was 
merely exchanging one pest for a 
worse one, and soon people were 
heard lamenting the disappearance 
of the “old English ” black rat. 

The North American grey 
squirrel came much later, only 
some 60 to 70 years ago, when' 
it was released in Woburn Park 
(Bedfordshire). Regent's Park 
(London), and several other places. 

The South American coypu. 









Brown rat in a garden 


One policeman, three elephants, 
and 1,000 eggs 


A railway policeman in Ger¬ 
many recently had the unpleasant 
job of se.arching for stolen 
property in a wagon containing 
three restless circus .elephants. 

The railway cars of the circus 
had been shunted on to a siding 
at the Cernian-Danish border next 
to a tain-load of eggs. With time 
on their hands, the animals’ 
keepers had helped themselves to 
a thousand eegs, hiding them in 


what they had reasonably con¬ 
sidered to be a safe place. Suspi¬ 
cions were aroused, however, and 
a policeman was given the task of 
tracing the eggs. He tnust have 
been more than a little relieved 
when .he was able to get out of 
the wagon, having located the 
eggs under a load .of, hay. 

Despite much' ado. only four of 
them were broken. 


which is becoming quite common 
in East Anglia, came later still, 
for it began escaping from fur 
farms (it produces the fur called 
nutria) about' 30 years ago. At 
present there is a strong official 
campaign to control it, for it has 
been eating farmers’ crops in Nor¬ 
folk and Suffolk. 

Richard Fitter 


Wet blanket 
travellers 

Two dolphins from the Adriatic 
Sea were recently flown from 
Italy to Plymouth wrapped in wet 
blankets and foam rubber. Re¬ 
leased in a swimming pool at 
Devonpork they are to be the 
subject for films made by the 
B.B.C. 


A Christmas 
to remember 

This will be the first Happy Christmas 
many of our cliildren have known. 

For some older ones it will be the last 
with us before they start out on 
their careers. While you are planning 
your own family’s Christmas, 
please remember lo -share some of 
your happiness with 
Dr. Bamardo’s children. 

Gifts are always zuelcotne, but cheques and postal orders {crossed please') 
arc most .urgently needed 

DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 

8 BARNARDO HOUSE, STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON, E.I 




like tlie real 


iJeUevc it or not, the nearer 
one is the Airfix model of 
the Blackburn Buccaneer 
(N.A.39), l/72nd scale (Kit 
4/6). Behind it is a picture of 
the real thing. 


That’s how'wonderfully realistic Airfix models are. Close 
attention to every detail gives them their faithful-to-the-original 
look—makes them true collector’s pieces. And every Airfix 
series is to a constant scale. This means Airfix models look 
proportionally right, one against another, because they are right! 
You can’t beat Airfix for realism—or value. 



PRESS! 


Constant Scale Construction Kits 

From Model & Hobby Shops, Toy Shops, and F. W. Woohrorth. i 


Latest Airfix Production 


There are over 100 Airfix models from 2/- to 10/6 




HiSTORICAL SHIPS 

.Victory 2/« 

AI60A 


VINTAGE CARS 

1930 Bentley 2/- 


A superb model of the Royal 
Navy’s latest cruiser. The finely 
detailed kit has 74 parts, in¬ 
cluding cradles, and the finished 
model measures 11;^" long 
(constant scale 50ft.; 1 inch). 
Attractively boxed complete 
with cement, 4/6. 

Al so new: I /72nd scale 
HOVERCRAFT, 3/-. OO scale 
model of B.R. RAILBUS, 3 '-. 
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ULL MARKS FOR T 


T/ie other day Queen Elizabeth and Prince Phdip met a 
number of film stars. But they are stars whose names are 
unknown to the public and whose film will not be seen at your 
local cinema. They are, in fact, members of the Young Men s 
Christian Association at Croydon, Surrey, and they are stars 
of a rather special kind of film that they themselves made. 
Here is their story. 


A meet! ng 
with the 
Queen — a 
truly great 
occasion for 
the young 
film-makers 


A tcar ago few of the lads at 
the Croydon Y.M.C.A. had 
even held a cine-camera, let alone 
thought about making a film. But 
last Summer one of the senior 
members. Bob Chaplin, showed 
them cine-shots he had taken 
during his holidays. 

“Why don't we make a film,” 
said one of the boys afterwards, 
“About this place, I mean.” 

Why not indeed! It seemed an 
excellent idea, so with club leader 
Ted Denman directing and Bob 
Chaplin as cameraman, they lost 
no time in producing a 30-minute 
film of the club’s activities. 

As the film included shots of 
boys training for the Duke of 
Edinburgh’s Award Scheme, Bob 
wrote to Buckingham Palace about 
it. Before long he Heard from Sir 
John Hunt, secretary of the 
Scheme. Would Bob and Ted 
and some of the boys like to come 


to 


to the London headquarters 
show the film? 

Also at the showing, was the 
director of a big advertising firm 
which specialises in making corn- 
mercial films for television. He was 
so impressed with the first effort 
that he offered to provide a sound 
track, should the club decide to 
make a second film. 


Quick work 

That was all the encouragement 
Ted ^nd Bob needed. With the 
help of a Scoutmaster friend they 
produced a script within ten days, 
and within two months had 
selected their locations, arranged 
for the co-operation of various 
local authorities, and were ready 
to start “shooting”. 

There was no shortage of volun¬ 
teers to help with the film. In 
fact 72 of the 90 boys in the 
Inters Section (b'etween 14 and 18 


years of age) to 
appearing in the 
technical assistanc 
spite of having to 
every weekend for 
“They were re: 
right from the v 
Ted Denman. “. 
tained that enthu 
very last scene wai 
scene, incidentally 
lad who had appe; 
was on holiday a 
he cycled 40 mi 
played his part, 
miles back again. 
15-second shot! 

“In another see 
appear to fall 40 fei 
side of. a lime qu 
We arranged it s( 
merely fall 12 fee 
jecting branch. Ac 
the branch and fi 
feet, but Bob ( 
frantic at the si 
slithering down I 
forgot to keep his 

•“ 'You mean yi 
shot! ’ exploded 
brushed himself c 
I’ll have to do it 
did, too, again dn 


Ted Denman (centre) and Bob Chaplin (left) discuss the script in the club 


Lights ! Camera! Action ! And two of the Y.M.C.A. lads go through a skipping routine in the gym 






MM 

> ' 



vA' V 









Learning to handle ropes if) the local fire station 


In an animal clinic, two members learn how to deal with a sick dog 


Prince Philip meets members 
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■le cast (Picture by ^ourttsy of The Crcydon Advertiser) 


' Come and get it! ” 


A sing-song round the camp fire completes an exciting day—and a fine film 




)k p;irt, either 
or giving 
e, .And this rn 
give up ne.rJy 
four month'., 
dly enthusiastii. 
'ord Go,” says 
And they main- 
siasm until the 
. taken.' In that 
, we wanted a 
red earlier. He 
t the time, but 
'es to the set, 
and cycled 40 
And all for a 

1 C a boy had to“ 
t down the steep 
irry to a ledge.’ 
that he would 
to grab a pro- 
ually he missed 
il the whole 40 
haplin was so, 
lit of the boy 
e cliff that he 
camera turning, 
a, didn’t get the 
he boy as he 
iwn. ‘Oh well, 
igain.’ And he 
iping the whole 


40 fcrt beca'!:;c he thought it 
Mould ui a better shot.” 

'll.- ;illm, called Rendezvous 
Noon. ;s about the adventures of 
four boys on the final stage of the 
iixpc'.lition Test of the Duke of 
Edinburgh's Award Scheme. 

Alter showing them planning 
their route, it switches to other 
lads preparing for the other sec¬ 
tions of the Scheme. They are 
seen on the sports ground, in the 
gym and in the swimming pool; 
learning first-aid, map-reading, 
and life-saving ;' planning camps 
and visiting a Fire Station; and 
helping in an animal clinic. 

Dramatic finishi 

The camera then returns to the 
four lads stepping out to the 
camping site which they must 
reach by noon if they are to com¬ 
plete the test on time. And the 
thrilling climax shows how the 
training' they have received plays 
its part in bringing about a dra¬ 
matic rescue. For one of the boys 
falls over a cliff and “breaks his 
leg ”. 

' His companions know exactly 
what to do. While one of them 
makes the injured boy comfort¬ 


able and improvises a splint, the 
other two consult their map and 
then set out by the shortest route 
to the camp, even though it means 
crossing a river on the way. 

But all ends well, and what 
better finale could there be than 
a rousing sing-song round the 
camp fire! 

Altogether the film runs for 42 
minutes, includes some 200 scenes 
on 20 locations. It called for 47 
hours of shooting and rehearsal, 
but because the lads gave all their 
services free the total cost was 
only £15. 

For its premiere a few weeks 
ago in the fine modern build¬ 
ing which houses the Croydon 
Y.M.C.A., various local firms 
contributed to produce a magni¬ 
ficent brochure. Guest of honour 
was the Lord Lieutenant of Surrey, 
and a message of congratulation 
from Prince Philip was read. 

That was truly a great occasion. 
But an even greater one was to 
follow. When the Queen and 
Prince Philip were in Croydon for 
-the town's 1,000th birthday cele¬ 
brations they made a special point 
of meeting the director, camera¬ 
man, and some of the cast. R.B. 


The cameraman gets ready to shoot a scene on the river with some of the cast standing by 


Rain or shine, the cast have to turn up on location 


An ' injured ’ star Is brought safely to the waiting ambulance 
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Eggs from a slot machine 



MILK OF HUMAN 
KINDNESS 

li would seem that cows appre¬ 
ciate being petted as much as cats 
and dogs. 

An interesting experiment is be¬ 
ing made with five pairs of twin 
cows at a Swedish Institute for 
Cattle Breeding. One cow from 
each pair has been placed with 
others in a huge cowhouse, where 
they receive scientific care and 
nothing more. The other five are 
looked after by a woman assistant, 
who pets them and talks to them 
in ■ the friendly manner of a 
farmer's wife. 

The astonishing result is that 
the cows getting personal atten¬ 
tion are producing much more 
milk than their sisters in the big 
cowshed. 



ON _ 

New discs rd'^JiQ.tje. 


Many and varied indeed are the 
things we can now get from auto¬ 
matic machines. The latest idea 
is an egg machine! 

This remarkable machine will 
deliver a box containing six eggs 
when a half-crown is inserted in 
the slot. The machine is so con¬ 
veniently placed that even 
motorists can use it. 


STEEPLEJAGKDAWS 

Jackdaws made a lot of extra 
work for the steeplejacks who 
repaired the old spire of the parish 
church at Reptoa, Derbyshire. The 
meri removed 54 sackfuls of twigs, 
stones, bottle-tops, and other odd¬ 
ments carried to the bell chamber 
by jackdaws in the past 35 years. 


Return of the horse 

Horses have come into their 
own again in Britain’s biggest 
potato-growing area, the Isle of 
Axholme in Lincolnshire. 
Autumn's heavy rainfall caused 
tractors to get stuck in the mud; 
so with thousands of tons of 
potatoes still in the ground, the 
countryside was scoured for work¬ 
ing horses to hard in the harvest. 


Gramitiai* schoof boys building their own classroom 


Nothing so ordinary as pipe- 
racks arid bookcases in the wood¬ 
work classes of Cirencester Gram¬ 
mar School, Gloucestershire, At 
this school the boys are building 
a new arts and crafts block, 60 
feet by 36 feet, which will be used 
for pottery, sculpture, and handi¬ 
crafts. 

They are doing it under the 
supervision of the handicrafts 
master, Mr. K. Whitmore. 

The foundations have already 
been laid to a depth of 3 feet 6 


inches, and it is expected that the 
block will be completed in 18 
months to two years. The cost 
will be less than £3.000. All the 
work is being carried out during 
the school's crafts lessons and the 
“ activities afternoonJ' 

The only part of the building 
that the boys will not tackle will 
be the roof. For this a firm of 
contractors will be called in. 

The County Council have pro¬ 
vided £2,000 towards the cost and 
part of this has been spent on 


tools. The geography mistress at 
the school. Miss A. Brayley, is 
making a film record of the work 
in progress with a cine-camera. 

This is not the first building at 
the school to be constructed by 
the pupils, for about three years 
ago they converted a three-sided 
store shed into a metalwork shop. 

When the new arts and crafts 
block is completed the boys will 
probably start work on a school 
swimming pool for which a site 
has already been “booked.” 


RON GRAINER: The Maigret 
Theme on 45WB24. Grainer 
wrote this as the theme for the 
B.B.C. TV series based on the 
stories of the Belgian author 
Georges Simenon, about the detec¬ 
tive Maigret. Played with the 
“ bal musette ” rhythm on accor¬ 
dions, the music conjures up a 
picture of the rainy streets of 
Montmartre. (45. 6s. 4d.) 

ALFIE BASS: Anacreontics on 
Pye NPL18050. There seems to 
be a revival of the popular songs 
of the 19th century, such as Pretty 
Polly Perkins or Villikens And His 
Dinah, and the sleeve notes for 
this collection are fascinating. 
Anacreontics are lyrics written in 
the good-humoured style of the 
Ancient Greek poet Anacreon. 
(LP. 34s. l id.) 

SPIKE MILLIGAN, PETER 
SELLERS, HARRY SECOMBE: 
The Best Of The Coon Shows 
(No. 2) on Parlophone PMCI129. 
Two of the 
funniest 
scripts used 
in the Goon 
Show are re¬ 
captured on 
this disc. The 
Talc of Old 
Men's Shirts 
is the story of 
the Goons in 
wartime. The 
Scarlet Cap¬ 
sule is the Peter Sellers 

Goons’ answer to Qiiatermass And 
The Pit, with the special attraction 
of the song / Want To Be Happy. 
No one can fail to be anything 
but happy listening to these 
hilarious exploits. (LP. 34s. lid.) 




TONY DUN- 
N I N G : 

Seventeen To¬ 
morrow on 
Palette PG 
9006. Young 
Tony is one 
of the newest 
recording ar¬ 
tists and he 
has a pleasant 
voice and 
personality. 

(45. 6s. 4d.) 

ELVIS PRESLEY; It’s Now Or 
Never on RCA1207. Returning to 
the record scene after his Army 
Service, Elvis Presley has chosen 
the familiar tune of O Sole Mio, 
to which he sings English words, 
(45. 6s. 4d.) 

CHOIR OF ST. JOHN’S, CAM¬ 
BRIDGE; Jesu, Joy of Man's 
Desiring (Bach) on Argo EAF4. 
The choir of St. John’s College. 
Cambridge, provide music for 
Christmas morning'. As well as 
the Bach composition, the choir 
sing a short carol, and Mozart’s 
Ave Veriim Corpus. (EP. 14s. 7d.) 

. CARMEN DRAGON: Tempo 
Espahol on Capitol FAP4-8487. 
The American conductor Carmen 
Dragon has now decided to settle 
in Britain, but this recording was 
made with an American orchestra. 
Three pieces have been chosen to 
illustrate the music of Spain. (EP. 
13s. 3d.) 

DEBUSSY: Suite Bergamasque on 
Decca CEP685. Friedrich Gulda 
brings just the right delicate 
approach to this piano suite, 
which, of course, includes the 
well-knov.'n Claire de Lune (EP. 
14s. 7d.) 


HERO OF QUEBEC—the story of General James Wolfe (10) 


l^HEa77Z£A/SOFWU/SSmRGPm(m£D '^■0yvm £>OCrO/?'SAD//C£//£ IV£W 


D£m 6 wmwsujmv£^.a//y/pmcir 
m2i££/J£r£RmEBm/S//£A/r£A£0 
TA/£n?m/, mPCOA/CE/WEG PBOl/T' 
SyWE iJJO/£SmrO//BP£££// 03 Ji/G£D 
TV C/CG/yjTEli^S T>C//i!//VS Z%£ 


ms//vpooA/^£^ir//££r£pr//£ 

///fmSP/PS' 0£7?/£S/£G£.. 


TO s/177/PGP rP£/m£/Vr/}/VOT//£P£ 
A7£rA B£SUr/£(/L YOO/VG 


^Cf/S CGG/7TS/V/PmS//V7£PP{/f7£G3yP/V 

G/WSPTG y/S/r7T/£P/m£MA7/£7£P. 
7V/L7L/P/k7P/rr...\ 



'^fy££GO/r£GF/H£iyCPS7Z£JV//OD/STJ/C£SP/T7: jP/l/mPy,/7SG IVGlfS SP/G GOGGSyS TO 

' 7GW/mG G£GPG£ir 7PPrm/££mSP/^/7GAm/. AT/SS £GlVr//£/?, yGm'G/h7//£mS‘/\/GPV£A/GPG£G. 



^i^Ol££PA/G///Si/ 77 ££P/WyO£SGAf £8000 
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THE GREAT FORTRESS OF QUEBEC AWAITS WOLFE’S SMALL FORCE. SEE NEXT WEEK’S INSTALMENT 
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THE CONWAYS 
TAKE COVER 

by Geoffrey Morgan 


Fcrgic and the Conways, investi¬ 
gating the strange circumstances 
surrounding a sunken aircraft, 
discover another wreck where the 
plane lies, and they believe Dr. 
Bredon is trying to salvage some¬ 
thing from this, using the sunken 
plane as a blind to allay suspicion. 
That night they start dragging 
operations, and just before dawn 
their grapnel brings up part of the 
wooden rail of what they presume 
is a sunken fishing boat. On this 
are some faded letters forming 
part of two words, obviously the 
name. They are interrupted by 
the approach of an auxiliary 
ketch, and make haste to leave 
when Jerry suggests it could be the 
charter boat Bredon was expecting. 

7. Mystery of 
the name 

ERGIE pushed the helm down 
and let go the sheet, and 
Whisper spun round like a top, 
thrusting ahead on the new course 
as the sheet was hauled in taut. 
While Jane had handled the jib 


sheets with all the speed of a rac¬ 
ing crew, Jerry paused over the 
outboard motor with the starter- 
pull in his hand. 

"Say, Jerry,” she called anxi¬ 
ously. "You’re not going to 
start that until we're clear of the 
island?” 

"It kicks up a dickens of a din,” 
Fergie confirmed. " It'll wake up 
the house as we go by.” 

Jerry let the starter-pull go and 
leaned against the coaming. 

" Didn't realise there was so 
much wind,” he said, looking 
down-river towards the deep, white 
hull of the ketch. "The outboard 
was a last resort to get us out of 
of a jam. If that is the charter 
boat Bredon said his man was 
bringing round from the Solent, 
we might have some explaining to 
do if we’ve been seen over the 
wreck.” 

"It would be tricky, I know,” 
agreed Fergie. “ But we could 


argue the river is free to everyone, 
and if we were fishing we could 
choose any place.” 

“That’s it!” Jane exclaimed 
with- some relief. "We’ve been 
fishing! That's a real good reason 
to be on the river at dawn.” 

“That’s right,” Jerry grinned 
despite his worrying thoughts. 
“But I w'ouldn't like them to see 
the catch.” He bent low and 
moved the piece of wreckage 
for’ard, stowing it under the fore¬ 
deck with the other bit of salvage. 
The objects were out of sight, but 
to reassure himself he covered 
them with the canvas awning. 
“What they can't see they can’t 
prove,” he added wisely. 

“No one astir at the house, any¬ 
way,” Jane observed. 

The jetty and the garden were 
deserted, and as they receded 
astern, the ketch turned in to¬ 
wards the island. 

She was a handsome yacht of 
about 40 feet in length. Her sails 
were neatly stowed under their 
covers and her paintwork gleamed 


in the strengthening dawn light. 
She had a long coach-type cabin 
top which extended to a doghouse 
and steering shelter aft. A man 
stood on the foredeck by the 
anchor winch, obviously waiting 
to let the anchor go, and they 
could just make out the figure of 
the helmsman behind the windows 
of the steering shelter. She was 
moving slowly now and the 
rhythmic throb of her diesel engine 
was just audible across the water. 
She nosed in towards the jetty, 
then swung round, heading the 
tide, and dropped anchor. 

“Panic.over,” grinned Jerry. “I 
thought we were in for trouble the 
rate she was coming up.” 

“I thought someone would be 
on the jetty to meet her,” Fergie 
confessed. ‘-And we’d be sand¬ 
wiched between the two.” 

■‘I was too scared to think, I 
guess, except about waking every¬ 
one with the outboard motor.” 


Jane was looking back at the 
yacht. “They obviously didn’t ex¬ 
pect a reception committee. No 
one on deck now and the jetty’s 
still deserted.” 

“ Skipper and crew have prob¬ 
ably turned in for an hour,” Jerry 
commented wryly. “Don’t sup¬ 
pose they had any option about 
their early arrival. Had to catch 
the tide over the bar. Not much 
more than four feet at low water 
in the river mouth, is there, 
Fergie?” 

“Four feet six,” said their 
friend. “And I should say that 
ketch needs five or six feet.” He 
paused, his eyes narrowing. “She 
looks familiar, too. I’m pretty 
certain she’s been in the river 
before.” 

“Maybe some other charter 
party came here with her,” Jerry 
suggested. 

The same yacht ? 

“Could be, but Fve seen her 
two or three times, and she’s never 
come up as far as Potter’s Quay. 
There was a boat like her in the 
lower reaches early this year, 
before the sailing season started. 
I’d been out wildfowling—that 
gives you some idea how early it 
was.” 

“If it is the same yacht, maybe 
the earlier visits had something to 
do with the wreck off Gullmarsh 
before Dr. Bredon bought the 
island,” hazarded Jane. “The boat 
we’ve dredged has been on the 
bottom some months, hasn’t it?” 

“ I’d say so by the look of the 
two bits we’ve collected,” Fergie 
nodded, “ But it’s difficult to tell.” 

Jerry made himself more com¬ 
fortable and continued to look 
back at the yacht. 

“Well, we’ve got to make the 
most of our catch,” he said. “ With 
that ketch sitting off the jetty we 
won't get another chance!” 

Back to the Mirelda 

As the sun rose the wind died 
away to a fickle breeze, so they 
started the outboard and motored 
the. last tew hundred yards to 
Potter’s Quay. Fergie took 
Whisper alongside the ladder and 
they quickly stowed the sails. The 
salvage was taken from its hiding- 
place and with the boys carrying 
one object apiece as gently as if 
the rotting wood W'as expensive 
china, they walked along the quay 
to the shore. 

The working day had not yet 
begun. The strip of beac’n and 
the boatsheds were deserted, and 
only the plaintive seagulls kept the 
three adventurers company as they 
headed out over the Hard to the 
Mirelda. 

They were tired and hungry, 
and although too excited for sleep, 
Jane knew she had some appetites 
to satisfy. Throwing off her sail¬ 
ing smock she went straight into | 
the galley and within three or four j 
Continued on pag:c 10 ] 



“What kind of name could be made up of those letters? ” 
queried Jane 


ffoo/tay/- 



SCRABBLE for 
JUNIORS (Regd 


The ycung.player’s simplified 
version of the great cross¬ 
word game. The board has two 
playing sides, one gaily illus¬ 
trated for age 6-8. the other 
8-10. 2-4 players. 

•Reg'd Trade Mark 10^6 



CONTACT QUIZ 


The unique electrical quiz game! Nc 
one can win by remembering posi-. 
tions. Answer correctly and on 
goes the light. It’s fascinating! 
Complete with 12 quiz cards (6 
illustrated)! without battery. 

Extra quiz cards 2,’6 per Hfz 

s«c(6. I*® 


FLOUNDERING 






TELL ME 

Spin the wheel — roll out the 
questions! ‘Tell Me’ is rollick-*' 
ing fun. You’ll love It 
whether you are 8 or IS 
years. No limit to num¬ 
ber of players. 

4MI 


RAIL RACE 


17'11 


Good toy shops and department 
stores have Spear’s games. In case of 
difficulty, write for nearest stockist’s 
name and free illustrated leaflet of 
over 40 Spear’s Games and Toys, j- - - 


It’s huge fun for all—even 
the very youngest. Excitement 
grows as players collect their 
flounders by throwing dice and 
taking opponent’s catches. Any 
number may play. 

5'li 


Speed over Britain’s rail tracks. 
Travel by your own winning 
route on large, stout map-board. 
Competing with miniature 
engines, players (number¬ 
ing 2-6)are checked or 
sped forward by‘in¬ 
cident cards.' 


J.W. SPEAR & SONS LTD., Dept.CN, Enfield 
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133 DIFFERENT STAMPS 

FREE! 

Just send us your 
name and address and 
you will receive a 
wonderful packet of 
133 different stamps 
also the famous Old 
Queen Victoria Scamp 
'of Great Britain 
ABSOLUTELY FREE OF CHARGE to¬ 
gether with a selection of Approvals. 
Te/f your parents you ore writing. Please 
enclose 3d. postage. 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. LTD. 

(Dept AS4), BRIDGNORTH, SHROPSHIRE. 



riVO BEAUTIFUL 
bird TRIANGLES 

plus 25 different stamps of the world to 
genuine applicants for either of the 
following fine Approvals— 

1. Animals, Birds, Flowers, etc. 

' 2. Foreign and British Empire. 
Send only 3d. stamp stating which 
Approvals you would like. 

Please tell your parents. 
liloliie Short, 26 Boulswortli Drive, 
__Trawden Forest, Colne, Lancashire. 


^ AN AMAZING FREE OFFER ir 
ROYAL HISTORICAL 
COMMEMORATIVE PACKET 
JUBILEE. CORONATION & ROYAL VISIT 
STAMPS 

This packet containing the above stamps 
from the British Commonwealth is offered 
FREE to applicants for my Bargain 
Approvals and enclosing 3d. for postage. 
Please tell your parents before replying. 

S. V/. SALMON (C53) 119 Beechcroft Rd., Ipswich 


mmm novelty 

SIX IVORY ELEPHANTS 
INSIDE A TINY BEAN 


AauALj:*?- 
SIZE 




-^Six IVORY 
ELEPHANTS 

inside bean 


Incredible but true ! Inside the beautiful 
highly-polished little bean are six won¬ 
derfully-carved Ivory Elephants. 

3 /_ EACH 

■ POST FREE 
(ALjney rtfunded if dissatisfied.) 

EASTERN IMPORTS (CN) 
HORLEY. SURREY, ENGLAND 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(All Different) 


500 Whole World 
(without G.B.) 8/6 
200 Brit. Empire 5/6 


200 Germany 
100 Hungary 
25 Finland 
25 Sweden 
25 Russia 
50 Bulgaria 
10 Danzig 
10 Hitler Heads 
25 Congo 


12 Herm Island 

Tfiangulars 3/- 
100 Great Britain 
(All Obsolete) 8/G 
2 /- 
1/2 
1/6 
2/6 
3/6 
2 /. 
1/6 
6 /- 


50 
50 India 
10 Iceland 
10 Zanzibar 
10 Tonga 
23 Guatemala 
25 Philippines 
100 Canada 


Orders under 5/- please add 
3d. return postage. 

We despatch per return. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 8-Page Illustrated List of Sets. 
Packets, Albums, etc., available Free on 
request, also Illustrated List of U.S.A. 
GIBBONS’ 1961 SIMPLIFIED WHOLE 
WORLD CATALOGUE. 1.064 pages, 
price 22/6 plus 2/- postage. 

J. A. L. FRANKS LTD. (Dept. C.N.J. 
140 Fetter Lane, London. E.C.4 


GIBRALTAR ^ 


completely 
new issues 

(Flowers, Cattle, Caunous) .‘tcnt FKEU to 
all sending 3d. i) 0 >tage for DIsCOCNT 
Approvals. 

Please tell your pat'cnts. A'of overseas. 

. S. RET (Gil 

33 Whitelands Avenue. |J|V 
CHORLEYWOOO, Herts. "^7 


BRITISH COLONIALS—FREE 

A new packet of 50 Different BRITI.SII 
EMPIRE used stamps, containing old and 
modern issues. Commemoratives. Pictorials, 
Thematics. etc., is offered FREE to 
applicants for our Approvals Service. • 
Please send 4id. postage. 

(Price without Approvals —1/6 post free.) 
Please tell your parents. 

SUMMIT STAMPS 

SEATON, WORKINGTON, CUMBERLAND 


100 Different Stamps FREE! 

Plus Super Perforation Gauge to all 
applicants asking to see my famous 
id. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don't delay, write today , 
enclosing 4^. in stamps for postage. 
Please tell your parents, 

. C.T, BUSH (CN54), 

S3Newlyn Way, Parkstone, Poole, DORSET 


100 STAMPS AND ALBUM FREE 

To all applicants asking to see my 
id., id. and Id. etc. Discount Approvals. 
Many more FREE GIFTS thereafter. 
Enclose 41d. for postage. 

Please tell your paretits. 

E. F. CROFT (C.N.S) 
Piadawn Farm. Hever.nr.Edenbridge, 
—K.., 


NEW NURSERY BOOK 
FOR AGES 5 TO 8 


<!• 4” 4” < 

V 4 V V 




■4* V ❖ “P 4 



4* 


+ 

.V 

.A.. 




One of 4 brand new titles in the new range of Fleetwa/ Annuals. 
80 pages—all in two colours. Fascinating puzzles—simple toys 
to make—party and nursery games to play—pictures to colour. 
The perfect present for all boys and girls aged 5 to 8—and 
wonderful value ! 

JACK AND JILL 

GAMES AND PUZZLES BOOK 

ON SALE NOW 5'6 

Price applies to U.K. only. 

FREE colour folder giving full details of all the latest Fleetway Annuals, 
available from your newsagent or bookseller. 

lieaders in Auitralia, New Zealand, South Africa and Rhodesia can obtain fleetway 
Annuals at their local bookshops. 


WORLD OF STAMPS 


A GolleGtion for the 
train-spotters 


Jf you are interested in railways 
as well as stamp-collecting, 
why not make a collection of 
Railways on Stamps? The rail¬ 
way and the postage stamp were 
established in Britain within a few 
years of each other and there have 
been close links between them 
ever since. 

The first railway was opened 
in 1825 between Darlington and 
Stockton-on-Tees. George Stephen¬ 
son was not only the chief 
engineer, but also the driver of 
the first public passenger train, 
drawn by one of his own loco¬ 



motives. A Huiigarian stamp of 
1948 showed a portrait of Stephen¬ 
son, with another of his famous 
engines, the Rocket. 

The first mails were carried by 
train on the Liverpool and Man¬ 
chester Railway in 1830. Eight 
years later a horse-box fitted as a 
sorting carriage was coupled to a 
train on the Grand Junction Rail¬ 
way, running between Birmingham 
and Liverpool. This was the first 
Travelling Post Office. 


Today, as well as carrying huge 
quantities of mail by the ordinary 
services. British Railways regu¬ 
larly run more than 50 special 
mail trains. Bags of mail are 
sorted on them during the journey. 

A French stamp of 1951 shows 
the interior of one of the Tra¬ 
velling Post Offices in France, 
with postal clerks busily sorting 
letters as the train speeds through 
the night. 

Not everyone knows that letters 
can be posted on these mail trains 
at their departure station. Each 
train has its own distinctive post¬ 
mark and a few of them would 
make an interesting page in a 
Railways and Stamps collection. 

In Britain such postmarks 
usually have the names of de¬ 
parture and arrival stations, such 
as ■■ Norwieh-London.” or “Edin- 
burgh-Vork In most of them 
are to be found the initials T.P.O. 
(Travelling Post Office) or S.C. 
(Sorling Carriage). 

Words to look for in the rail¬ 
way postmarks of other countries 
are Poste Ambiiianle (France 
and Belgium); 
Ambulant 
(Switzerland); 
B a h n p o s t 
(Germany) ; 
and Ambu- 
lancia (Spain 
and Portugal), 
The .American 



THE CONWAYS TAKE OVER 


Continued from page 9 

minutes there was the sound of 
sizzling bacon. Jerry and Fergie 
sluiced their salt-stained faces in a 
bowl of fresh water and then laid 
table, and it was not until they 
had rounded off the meal with tea 
and thick sandwiches of marma¬ 
lade, that they turned to a 
thorough examination of the 
night's haul. 

The table was cleared and 
covered with a strip of canvas and 
their two pieces of salvage were 
placed on it directly beneath the 
open skylight, but it was the faded 
lettering on the broken rail which 
claimed all their attention. 

“What kind of name could be 
made up of those letters?” queried 
Jane, and began to repeat them 
aloud for the second time; “0-0- 
D.I-N . . 

“ I'm sure they're part of two 
words,” Jerry murmured thought¬ 
fully. “’You've never heard of a 
fishing boat with those letters in 
the name, Fergie?” 

A strange craft 

“Never. Never heard of any 
kind of boat with a two-worded 
name with those letters.” Fergie 
sighed. “ Haven’t the foggiest idea 
what they could mean. I should 
think she must have been a 
stranger in these parts because I 
know most of the craft on the 
river.” 

“She could have been scuttled,” 
Jerry pointed out. “In fact, I 
think that just fits the picture. 


She's conveniently placed off a 
lonely island that was then un¬ 
occupied. Presumably at that time 
the place was up for sale and for 
anyone who wanted to work on 
the wreck later, the old cottage 
and jetty were just nice and 
handy.” 

“That's right." exclaimed Fergie 
eagerly. “And that could account 
for the ketch being hereabouts 
earlier this year—sort of keeping 
an eye on things.” 

Plenty of chances 

Jerry nodded and went on: 
“With Dr. Bredon on board prob¬ 
ably. And if he is behind the 
mystery, then his taking over the 
pl-ace on the pretence of making 
it the base for a naturalist expedi¬ 
tion would give him plenty of 
chances to vtork on the wreck at 
his leisure, especially after the 
fake plane crash.” 

“ But why should he sink the 
boat and then go to all the trouble 
of salvaging what she carried?" 
Jane asked. 

Jerry shrugged helplessly. 

“I don't know.’’ he admitted. 
“Until we .find the name of the 
boat. I don't see how we cqn ever 
find out.” 

Fergie stood up. his fingers 
drumming the table. 

“We might find out something 
by quizzing the coastguard,” he 
said. “Mr. Thompson should 
know esery craft that's e\er en¬ 
tered the river.” 

To he continued 


example illustrated here is the 
postrhark of the Chicago to 
Omaha Railway Post Office, Train 
Number 5. 

J^.MLWAY engines old and new 
are depicted, on stamps 
from many countries. A popular 
series issued p n' w 
by Czecho- f> - 3 

Slovakia four 
years ago to 
mark an inter- 
national 
railway con- 
f e r e n c e 
showed six 
different loco¬ 
motives. The 
earliest was 
the Zbraslov, 
of 1845, with 
a carrot-shaped chimney and a 
top-hatted driver. 

This year the German Railways 
celebrate their 125th anniversary 
and a special stamp is to be issued 
next month to mark the occasion. 







Frr> 




' 



It shows a locomotive of the type 
which ran on the first German 
railway, in 1835. C. W. Hill 


SCIENTIFIC SUPPLIES 

We can help you to enjoy your leisure 
hours. A scientific hobby is absorbingly 
interesting and, being educational, can 
help you with your luture career. Take 
your choice: 

CHEMISTRY 

We supply apparatus and chemicals for 
the young scientist. Send 4d. in stamps 
for lists showing sets of parts, etc, 

BIOLOGY 

We have a student’s microscope at 
£■5.10.0. Send 3d. stamp for leaflet. 

RADIO & ELEaRONICS 

Transistors are fascinating to work 
with. Loudspeaker radios need small 
batteries only. Our notes show how 
such receivers can be made simply and 
cheaply using transistors. Mains or 
large batteries are not required so you 
can use transistors with absolute safety. 
A 4\ or 6 volt flashlamp battery is the 
only power required and this will last 
many weeks. Send 8d. In stamps for 
our notes. 

We are always pleased to advise parents 
considering Birthday or Xmas presents. 
Please write in good time. 

MORCO EXPERIMENTAL SUPPLIES 
8 and 10 GRANVILLE STREET 
SHEFFIELD 2 
Tel. 27461 


XMAS GIFT 


FOUR LEAD PENCILS 
in attractive box 

all Gold-stamped 'same 
name. These pencils also 
make an ideal little 
personal Gift for 
each guest at 
children’s parties. 



PER BOX 
POST 
FREE 

Please give names In 
BLOCK LETTERS 

NORTHERN NOVELTIES 

Dent. 3. UNDERCLIFFE. BRADFORD. 2 
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I PUZZLE I 

I PARADE I 

?III!IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII!IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIinilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllrlllllIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII!liF. 

WHAT SS THEIR " 


Gam® on a map 


JJere is a game with plenty of 
excitement. To play it you 
will need a map of the world 
(scaled in squares); a die; and 
for each player four “yachts”, of 
varying shapes, made from thin 
wood. The yachts can bear the 
flags of various countries. 


STATUS ? 

Each of these couiiliics has a 
different status. Do you know 
the term applied to each ? For 
example: Burma-republie. 
]yjAURmus; Luxemburg; Bel¬ 
gium; Canada; Monaco; 
Muscat and Oman. 

Add a ietter 


THREE’S CO^PA^Y 

In this word puzzle (a) is a clue to a three-letter word which, 
with another letter added, gives the answer to (b). A further 
letter is added to make a five-letter answer to clue (c). 
Example: fee, feet, fleet. 

Answers are at the fool of next column 

4. (a) Youth or boy. 

(b) Pleased. 

(c) Woodland clearing. 



1. (a) Soaked in water. 

(b) Point of the compass. 

(c) Take away by force. 

2. (a) Best of friends. 

(b) Sound of bells. 

(c) Part of a flower. 

3. (a) Nocturnal bird. 

(b) Monk’s hood. 

(c) Frown. 


5. (a) Distant. 

(b) In accordance with justice. 

(c) Elfin creature. 

6. (a) Used for writing. 

(b) Floor for skating on. 

(c) Smarten oneself up. 


Each player starts his yachts 
from the chosen port, say Ply¬ 
mouth or Melbourne or Rio de 
Janeiro or Cape Town. The aim 
is to get all four yachts to a parti¬ 
cular port (roughly the sarr 
distance from the home ports) by 
moving in any direction on the 
map squares. But, of course, no 
yacht can pass over land, although 
the Mediterranean Sea and the 
Suez and Panama Canals may be 
used. Two of the boats on each 
side have “engines”, and when it 
is their turn to move they travel 
twice the number on the die. 

Any player who throws a three 
may have a second throw; but if 
throwing a six must move his 
yacht back three places. Any 
player who finds his yacht on a 
square already occupied forfeits 
his threw. 

The game is won by the first 
player to get’ all his yachts into 
the square containing the finish¬ 
ing line. 


t/llOPD SQUARE 

0RGAN of the body 
One who eats 
To make amends 
To make new again 
Worn by Flighlanders 

Name me 

FtRST, name the objects illus- j ^ 

trated. When you have done jn of long ago. 
so can you put the same letter in , And yet I’m found round 
front of each name to form a creature’s necks, 
different word? When entered for a show. 



HOW TIMES 
HAVE CHANGED 


When Queen Elizabeth I set off on a “Royal Progress”—a 
grand tour of her kingdom—she could expect nothing but 
muddy, broken tracks over which it was far less painful to 
ride on horseback than in the lumbering, springless royal 
coach. 

Indeed not until late in the nineteenth century did 
journeying become at all pleasant; not until the intro¬ 
duction of tarmacadam and of the motor vehicle. Even 
today, had it not been for the inventive genius of John Boyd 
Dunlop and the progress of the, company that bears his 
name, road travel would still be difficult, for Dunlop makes 
tyres, wheels, disc brakes, foam rubber seating and other 
accessories which provide a safe, comfortable ride for us all. 


DUNLOS^ 

SYMBOL OF PROGRESS 




FH/pRfe/29 



Answer next week 


Crossword PuzzIb 

READING ACROSS. 1 Con 
tainer. 3 Stage performer. 7 Con 
junction. 8 Be in debt. 9 Quag 
mire. 11 Solitary. 13 Worn by a 
fireman. 15 Order of Merit, 
16 Because. 17 It guides a ship, 
20 Used for digging. 22 Australian 
bird. 24 Listen with it. 25 None, 

26 Mixture of snow and rain 

27 Male child. 

READING DOWN. 1 Occupa 
tion. 2 Anger. 3 The first man 
4 Sound of a car horn. 5 Possess 
6 Rocks near the surface of the 
sea. 10 Unit of electrical resistance, 
12 Make a loan. 14 Noisy 

15 Fertile spots in the desert 

16 Equip with weapons. 17 Scarce, 
18 Small depression. 19 Slippery 
fish ! 21 Friend. 23 Vessel. 


Stella Starling succeeds 
in keeping warm 


Fhe biting north wind was tear¬ 
ing the leaves from the frees, 
and buffeting the starling hosts on 
their way to roost in the planta¬ 
tion. It was Stella’s first taste of 
cold weather and she hated it. 

Once in the plantation, though, 
among the thousands of birds 
jostling on the branches, it was 
warmer. But next morning, back 
with her own small flock foraging 
the fields for grubs, she could not 
keep warm. So she asked an 
older starling what to do. 

“Fancy not knowing you puff 
out your feathers to make an 
overcoat of warm air,” said the 
other scornfully. 

Stella thanked her humbly, and 
did so. It really was mueh better, 
and she cheerfully joined in the 
hunting by the river bank. But 
her feet remained frozen. 

“I \Vill ask that swan as it 
swims by,” she said. 

“Stand on one leg while you 
tuck the other up in your feathers. 
Many birds do,” said the swan. 

Stella tried it. But she kept 
falling over. So, tired of asking 
advice, she decided she must find 

THE SPINDLE TREE 

Do you know the Spindle tree 
All-hung with berries gay. 
Like little rosy lanterns 
Growing by the way. 

Nodding at the passers by 
To cheer an Autumn day? 


out for herself, and followed the 
flock to the sheep pasture. 

She was envying their thick 
coats when she noticed one sheep 
miserably rubbing her back 
against a post. “There is an 
insect on my back which is 
tickling me,” said the sheep. 

Alighting on the woolly baek 
Stella soon hunted out the culprit. 
.And then she realised how warm 
her feet were in the deep, soft 
wool. “Success at last!” she 
cried. 

.Soon they were firm friends, 
and often Stella ean be seen 
riding and hunting on Mrs. 
Sheep’s back. Other starlings 
have copied her, but whether to 
warm their feet, or to feast on 
the insects, you may decide for 
yourself. 

Jane Thornicroft 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

What is their status ? Mauritius— 
colony ; Luxemburg—^^Grand Duchy ; 
Belgium—Kingdom ; Canada-Do- 
minion ; Monaco — Principality ; 
Muscat and Oman—Sultanate. Name 
me. Bow. Add a letter. . S-cone ; 
s-pear ; s-ham ; s-tray ; s-nail ; s-car. 
Word square 
HEART 
EATER 
ATONE 
RENEW 
TREWS 

THREE’S COMPANY 

1 wet, west, wrest. 2 pal, peal, petal. 
3 owl, cowl, scowl. 4 lad, glad, glade. 
5 far, fair, fairy. 6 ink, rink, prink. 


BOVS! 

BBS’S 

mENTI 



TF you’ve ever dreamed of 
screaming around the bend of 
a track, this is the book for you ! 
This is the most complete book 
on Motor Cycle Racing ever 
written. 

• Articles on all the leading 
riders, including World 
Champion John Surtees. 

• Complete TT results and 
records. 

• All the latest on designs and 
■ technical advances, 

• A complete tour of the racing 
circuits, including maps. 

• The violent spills and thrills 
of scrambles. 

And 150 exciting 
illustrations I 

You’ll love every page and every 
picture in 

THE BP BOOK 
OF MOTOR CYCLE 
RACING 

8'6 

from your newsagent or bookseller 

Published by 

STANLEY PAUL, in collaboration 
with 

THE BRITISH PETROLEUM 
COMPANY LIMITED 
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Ann Haydon reaches 
fer the top 


JJas England lost a table tennis 
champion and gained a lawn 
tennis champion? The achieve¬ 
ments of Ann Haydon, now enjoy¬ 
ing a rest after nearly a year’s 
non-stop play, suggests that this' 
may be so. 

This year she has played in the 
United States, the Caribbean',' 



Ann Haydon 

Brazil, and Moroceo, and although 
she failed to win any of the major 
championships of the season she 
has gained enormously in ex- 
perienee. 

■ Altogether, she reaehed 58 finals 
in 71 events, winning 29 of them. 
She has four times beaten Maria 
Bueno,'recognised as the world’s 
best player, and has won eight 


times against Darlene Hard, 

America's No. 1. 

It is 18 months since Ann, after 
reaching three finals in the world 
table tennis championships, 
decided to concentrate entirely on 
lawn tennis for a period to see if 
she could reach the very top at 
that game. 

There was good reason for her 
decision, for it seemed that by 
playing both games she was just 
falling short of being the world's 
best at either. 

She devoted most of her energy 
in the Summer to tennis, yet was 
England's No. 1 table tennis 
player. But though she reached 
the finals of the world champion¬ 
ships on many occasions she never 
succeeded in carrying off a title. 

The same is almost true of her 
tennis. In spite of giving up tennis 
to play the indoor game. Ann 
had twice won Junior Wimbledon, 
played with distinction in Wight- 
man Cup matches, and scored 
notable victories over the world's 
leading players. But in big cham¬ 
pionships ultimate victory nearly- 
always eluded her. 

Will things change next season? 
It seems that Ann *has now 
definitely decided to give up table 
tennis completely. It is a decision 
which could well lead her to 
triumph at Wimbledon next 
Summer. 


HARD WORK AHEAD FOR OUR 
LEADING TENNIS PLAYERS 


iiioucH Ann Haydon, Christine 
Truman, and Angela Mor¬ 
timer are taking a rest after their 
long fours, the rest of Britain's 
Wightman Cup squad is already 
in training for next year's match 
against the Americans. 

Team captain Beatrice Walter is 
determined that Britain should 
repeat the victory of last year, and 
she has got her players together 
a month earlier than usual to en¬ 
sure plenty of practice and train¬ 
ing under George Worthington, 
the All England Club coach 
■Mrs. Walter has also enlisted 
the aid of 16 “second-grade” men 
players to provide the opposition 
during training. “Second-grade 
players play more like top-class 
girls,” she explained. “They will 
be better for my girls than the 
leading players.” 


Also helping with the training 
of the Wightman Cup players, as 
well as the Davis Cup possibles, is 
John Le Masurier, one of the 
leading coaches of the Amateur 
Athletic Association. He will be 
guiding them in regular sessions of 
circuit-training. 

In this, the players do such 
exercises as weight-training, press- 
ups, repetition jumps, and short 
sprints—each exercise being 
carried out against a stop-watch. 

“Circuit-running improves 
strength, speed, stamina, and 
agility,” said Mr. Le Masurier. 
“And by making the players com¬ 
pete against themselves and the 
stop-watch it provides incentives.” 


SCRAPBOOK: HuU, fuH, furl, fury. 
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SPORTS STARS 
OF THE YEAR 

gpoRTS writers and sports fans 
agree: Britain’s sporting stars 
of the., year are the Olympic 
Games gold medallists, Anita 
Lonsbrough and Don Thompson. 

The Sports Writers Association 
and the Daily Express both 
announced the results of their 
annual poll within 24 hours of 
each other recently, and in each 
case the winners were the same. 

Anita, 19-year-old Yorkshire 
lass, won the 200-metres breast¬ 
stroke in Rome in world-record 
time. She began competitive swim¬ 
ming little more than three years 
ago but soon made her mark. In 
1958 she won two gold medals in 
the Empire Games at Cardiff. 

Don Thompson—“The Little 
Mouse” as he was dubbed by the 
Italians because'of his small size 
—won the 50-kilometre road walk 
in Rome. Three weeks ago he 
won the famous 100-kilometre 
race in Milan in the fastest time 
ever recorded. 

The Sports Writers voted Peter 
Radford and John Surtees as 
runners-up among the men; and 
Beryl Burton and Natalie Steward 
among the girls. 

The Daily Express Poll had 
David Broome and Lester Piggott 
following Thompson, and Beryl 
Burton and Dorothy Hyman 
behind Anita. 

Unlucky team 

^Whitby Junior Football League 
game between Fishburn Park 
aiid Helredale Juniors has to be 
replayed. With four minutes to 
go the ball burst, and as there was 
no spare the referee called the 
match off. It was a little un¬ 
fortunate for Fishburn Park, 
though, they were leading 17-1! 




England favourites to win 
against Wales 


J^iDLSG on the crest of a wave 
after three successive victories 
this season, the England soccer 
players will be .full of confidence 
when they take the field at 
Wembley this Wednesday to meet 
Wales. 

A 5-2 win over Ireland, followed 
by a 9-0 victory against Luxem¬ 
burg and a 4-2 triumph against 
the soccer maestros of Spain have 
caused a great deal of jubilation. 
A win this week will prove it is 
justified and that E.ngland must 
have a definite cliance in ne.xt 
year's World Cup competition. 

History, as well as present form, 
suggest that England will win this 
week, for the Welshmen have 
never won at Wembley although 
this will be the fourth time they 



The start of a Grand Prix race 
held recently at the Model 
Car Club of Worksop, Not¬ 
tinghamshire. The cars are 
electrically driven. 


have appeared at the Stadium, 
The first meeting between Wales 
and England took place at 
Kennington Oval in 1879, and of 
the 70 matches since then England 
have won 46 and Wales 11. 

In the match at Cardiff last 
season Jimmy Greaves, the sharp¬ 
shooting Chelsea inside-right, 
made his first appearance fot 
England and scored his side's only 
goal; In the last minute of the 
game, Cardiff City's Graham 
Moore, also playing in his first 
international, headed a brilliant 
equalising goal for Wales. 

IGE HOCKEY 
BOOMS AGAIN 

Jn recent years the popularity of 
ice hockey in this country 
rapidly declined. Last season the 
National League was disbanded, 
and the Canadians, mainstays of 
most of our leading sides, returned 
to their own country. It seemed 
that the game would fade out. 

However, Intermediate League 
ice hockey carried on, mainly with 
teams of British-born players— 
and the sport is beginning to 
boom again, particularly in Brigh¬ 
ton. Edinburgh, and Glasgow. 

Now a junior ice-hockey train¬ 
ing school has been opened at 
Wembley, where Johnny Murray, 
the former Wembley Lions’ player, 
will supervise the coaching of 
young British-born enthusiasts. 

If this enthusiasm continues to 
increase, we may well have a 
National League again, this time 
composed entirely of players born 
in these islands. 


eSNUME BRITISH NAVAL 

PURE WOOL 

^ HEAVyiVeiGHT 4 - 

Great purchase 
SO,000 from 
Admiralty thus 
fantastic pricel New and 
unissued. Made for 
immunity from icy Antarctic 
cold for submarine crews, 
etc. DON’T SUFFER this 
Winter. Made for warmth, 
super comfort and lasting 
W’ear. of heavy knit soft 
springy Wool. Ribbed crew neck, cuffs & waist. 
Attractive traditional Navy Blue. Full length, 
goes right over hips. Long sleeves. Plentv of 
shoulder room. Sizes up to 40—19/6, post 2,'C. 
Also for women. Wool alone cost far morel 
Refund guarantee. LISTS CLOTHING, 
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CASH PRICE 

2V - POST ETC. 2/6 

CONSTRUCTED OF SUPERB ‘TOM-TOM’ 
COTTON PROOFED FABRIC AND NOT 
MADE OF NYLON. Height 5'6". Built 
with collapsible poles so that you may 
dismantle the tent swiftly and transport 
anywhere. No centre pole. Can be erected 
anywhere. A real waterproofed tent. Will 
accommodate 4/5 children. A THRILLING 
GIFT FOR CHILDREN OF ALL AGES. 
Cash price 21/-, post, etc., 2/6. WATER¬ 
PROOF GROUNDSHEET 10/6 if required. 
FREE LISTS, TENTS. CAMPING EQUIP¬ 
MENT, ETC. TERMS. 

(Dept. CN/d), 196-200 Celdharbour Lcine. 
Leughbero* June.; Londeni S.E.5. Open Sat. 
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